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I.-THE THEOLOGY OF DANTE. 


HE Middle Ages may not inaptly be regarded as the 
period in which a preparation was made for the wider and 

freer life of modern times by the gradual appropriation of the 
culture of the past, as illuminated and transformed by the spirit 
of Christianity. When we consider the complexity of the mater- 
ial, we cannot be surprised that the process of assimilation was 
incomplete. Judea, Greece and Rome may each be said to have 
concentrated itself on a single task : it was the problem of the 
Middle Ages to combine into a whole the religion of Christ, the 
philosophy of Greece, and the law and polity of Rome; and to 
harmonize these various elements with the powerful individuality 
and love of freedom characteristic of the Germanic peoples. The 
imperfect fusion of these factors is shown in the series of antago- 
nisms, which rule the whole of medieval thought : the future life 
is opposed to the present, the sacred to the secular, faith to rea- 
son. But, it was the church, and the church alone, which pre- 
served the germs of a speculative view of the world, and made 
possible the rise in due time of modern philosophy. in the dis- 
solution of the old order of society, and while a new order was 
gradually shaping itself, it developed from the invisible begin- 
ning of a small religious community into a compact and power- 
ful organization. In its office of teacher of Europe, the Church 
employed the system of doctrine which received its final form at 
the hands of Augustine, its great speculative genius, and in that 
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system the dualism of the present and the future life, the Church 
and the world, faith and reason, is already stated in its most un- 
compromising form. 

Now Dante is the champion and exponent of this dualism, 
and yet he seizes it at the moment when it is passing away. His 
theology is Christianity speaking in terms of Neo-platonism and 
Aristotelianism. His passion for political freedom is Germanic, 
but it utters itself in the language of imperial Rome. His impas- 
sioned zeal for the regeneration of society is half concealed in his 
vivid picture of the horrors of Hell, the expiatory punishments of 
Purgatory and the glories of Paradise. The spirit of the coming 
age speaks through him, but it clothes itself in the forms and the 
language of the past. In coming to the study of such a writer 
we must seek to do justice both to what he explicitly affirms, and 
what he unconsciously suggests. The spell of Dante’s genius is 
so potent that there is danger of our attributing to him ideas be- 
yond his age. This danger we must endeavour to avoid, but we 
must also beware of the more serious mistake of narrowing down 
the large suggestiveness of his poetic intuitions to the Procrus- 
tean bed of his explicit logic. What Goethe says of Byron is in 
some degree true of every poet, that ‘when he reflects he is a 
child.” This is especially true of Dante, who like all medieval 
thinkers proceeds from preconceptions which we cannot accept, 
and moves to his conclusions by a method of ratiocination which 
to us seems almost childish. To do him justice we must fix our 
attention upon the perennial truths which these preconceptions 
and artificial forms of reasoning merely indicate. Much of the 
interest of Dante lies in the conflict between the old and the new, 
a conflict which was on his part largely unconscious. By the 
force of his genius he holds together discrepant elements which 
can only be reconciled in a higher synthesis. The movement to- 
wards a more comprehensive view of life, which he never himself 
explicitly reaches, is partly indicated by the way in which he 
makes Bonaventura and other mystics supplement the deficien- 
cies of Aquinas. He follows the great schoolman as far as the 
critical intellect enables him to give a clearly formulated theory, 
and when he is seeking to express the Unity of all things as sum- 
med up in God he falls back upon the mystics. Within the 
limits of medieval thought Dante’s sympathy is wide and flexible : 
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he combines Bonaventura with Aquinas: he enters with the 

same warmth of appreciation into the stern conflict with error of 

St. Dominic as into the loving ministrations of St. Francis. His 

catholicity is perhaps nowhere more clearly shown than in his 

placing Averroes among the throng of philosophers who surround 

the ‘Master of those who know.” This is the same Averroes 

against whom the Synod of Paris had fulminated as the greatest 

corruptor of the faith. Dante simply calls him ‘“Averroes who 

made the great commentary.” Notwithstanding these and many 

other instances of independence and breadth of view, Dante is a 

true son of the medieval church. Liberality in the modern sense 

he does not possess. Carlyle is quite right in saying that he 

‘‘“ does not come before us as a large, catholic mind, rather as a 

narrow and even sectarian mind;” though we must not forget 

that his narrowness and sectarianism are rather in his formulated 

creed than in the spirit which informs the free creations of his 

genius. One is tempted to discount the intellectual narrowness 

of the first great Christian poet, and dwell only upon the perma- 

nent element in his “‘criticism of life”; but I doubt if this method 

is as valuable as that which takes him as he is, in his weakness 

as well as his strength ; and I shall therefore begin with the ex- 

plicit creed which forms what may be called the philosophy of 

Dante. 
(RR of faith and reason which rules all the thought se 

Ge the Middle Ages is accepted and defended by Dante. The /, 

truths of faith rest upon the revelation of God as contained in “the 

old and new scrolls.’ They are not only beyond the power of 

human reason to discover for itself, but they are incapable of 

being comprehended even when they have been revealed. God is 

indeed partly manifested in created things, but the infinite riches 

of His nature is revealed only in his word, and even then the 

human mind must in this life be contented to accept what 1s re- 

vealed without seeking to penetrate the mysteries of faith. ‘ Be 

content, race of man, with the quia ; for if you could have seen all, 

what need was there that Mary should be a mother!” In the 

future life, indeed, man will see God as he is. This is expressed 

by Dante in his pictorial way when he represents Beatrice as 

fixing her eyes on the vast circling spheres of heaven, and finds 

himself drawn upwards by her eyes, being like Glaucus ‘trans- 
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humanized ” or raised above the limits of the finite intellect. How 
weak human reason is of itself is shown by the errors into which 
we fall when we trust to our senses. Mere human knowledge is 
as far from divine knowledge as heaven is from the earth. The 
proper attitude of man towards the revelation which God has 
given of himself is therefore that of implicit faith. Having ac- 
cepted the truths so revealed human reason may draw jnferences 
from them, but it can never discover them for itself. (Yet faith is 
not contrary to reason, but only beyond it ;) when man is at last 
admitted to the beatific vision of God, he will then directly con- 
template what he can now onlv accept in faith. Moreover, the 
human mind partly bears the impress of its divine Original, and 
hence it cannot be altogether without some apprehension of God; 
it discovers the divine nature dimly, as the eye sees the bottom 
of the sea at the shore, though it cannot penetrate the unfathom- 
able depths of the ocean. Philosophy prepares the way for theo- 
logy by proving the scriptures to be the veritable word of God. 
The evidence is mainly that of miracles, but one of the strongest 
proofs, as Dante follows Augustine in maintaining, is the miracu- 
lous conversion of the world to the true faith. ‘If the world 
turned to Christianity without the supernatural guidance of God 
himself, this would be the greatest of all miracles.” 


The contrast of faith and reason is one with which we are all 
familiar, and it may be doubted if modern writers have added 
anything substantial to the doctrine as Dante presents it. Even 
the distinction of what is above but not contrary to reason he clearly 
expresses. The contrast is one which draws its support from 
various considerations. To Dante and all medieval thinkers it 
implied an identification of the contents of the holy scriptures with 
the dogmas of the Church. To us it is perfectly plain that such 
an identification rests upon a confusion between the fundamental 
truths expressed by the sacred writers and the interpretation put 
upon them by thinkers who brought to them forms of thought 
borrowed from later Greek philosophy. I do not say for a moment 
that the effort to express the Christian view of the world in terms 
of reflection was not a legitimate and necessary problem; on the 
contrary, it arose from the healthy instinct that Christianity was 
based upon an impregnable basis of truth. But the inevitable 
tesult of the attempt to extract a theology from the letter of scrip» 
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ture by the use of dualistic categories. was to distort to some ex- 
tent the essential ideas of Christianity. It is thus obvious that 
the claim which Dante makes for faith is really a claim for the 
implicit acceptance of the dogmas of the Church, themselves the 
product of an inadequate historical criticism and an inadequate 
form of philosophy. 

There is, however, another element which contributes to the 
conviction of the opposition of faith and reason. The religious 
consciousness rests upon the idea of God, as the absolutely perfect 
Being, in whose presence man becomes aware of his weakness 
and sinfulness. This consciousness, though in an imperfect and 
undeveloped form, is found in even the lowest races of mankind, 
and indeed is inseparable from the consciousness of self. It ranges 
from the superstitious terror of the fetichist to the perfect love 
which casts out fear of the highest Christian conscibusness. To ai. 
man like Dante, coming at the close of a period when the Chris- | 
tian idea of life had been proving its divine potency by transform- 
ing the whole life and thought of men, teaching them to rise above 
the transient things of sense and to view all things sud specie, 
aeternitalis, the consciousness of human weakness and sinfulness 
was the central truth of the universe, in comparison with which 
all other truths seemed comparatively insignificant. What attitude . 
but that of faith is becoming to finite man in the presence of the : 
infinitude of God ? Now, in so far as Dante by “ faith” means 
this consciousness of dependence upon God, he is only expressing 
the natural attitude of every religious spirit. But it must be 
observed that ‘ faith ”’ in this sense is to be contrasted, not with 
“reason,” but with the irreligious spirit of self-assertion, and with 
that limited and inadequate view of existence which never rises 
about the finite. The Christian religion, above all others, in 
bringing home to man the consciousness of the infinite perfection 
of the divine nature, destroys the very root of self-righteousness, 
making him feel that ‘after he has done all he is an unprofitable 
servant.” But such a “ faith ”” is not the opposite of ‘ reason,” 
but the very essence of reason; it is the revelation of the true 
nature of man as capable of finding his life only in losing it; it is 
a ‘‘ faith ”’ which fills his whole being and is the informing spirit 
of all that makes his life divine. Dante, however, in the usual 
medieval manner confuses this living practical faith with that 
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formulation of Christian ideas which had been stereotyped in the 
creed of the Church. Thus he virtually identifies Religion with 
Theology. To us it is perfectly obvious that, so far from being 
identical, the one may be widely apart from the other. It is not 
the ‘ heart” that makes the theologian, except when theology 
brings to adequate expression what is implicit in the “ heart.” 
When “ faith” is opposed to ‘ reason,” on the ground that the 
former contains truths incomprehensible by the latter, we are 
assuming a certain formulation of religious truth to be ultimate, 
and contrasting with it the irreligious view of the world. We 
forget that our theology may itself be inadequate. Now, a theology 
which is based upon a supposed absolute limit in human reason 
is necessarily inadequate, because it rests upon a fundamental 
contradiction. We can contrast a lower and higher form of 
reason, but to assert an absolute opposition of reason with itself 
is to make all our judgments, and therefore our theological judg- 
ments, unmeaning. A faith which is opposed to reason must be 
irrational. Theology, in so far as it expresses in terms of retlection 
what is implicit in the highest religious consciousness, is know- 
ledge ; it is in fact the philosophy of religion ; and hence there can 
in this point of view be no valid opposition between truths of 
faith and truths of reason. 

There is, however, another complication which gives counten- 
ance to the opposition of faith and reason. Faith, it is thought, 
rests upon truths directly revealed by God himself, whereas the 
truths of reason are the product of the natural and normal exer- 
cise of the human mind. Now, in so far as this means that there 
have been men who were lifted above the divisive consciousness 
which is immersed in the finite and particular it is undoubtedly 
true. But surely it cannot be meant that God is preser.t in some 
operations of the human mind and not in others, or that man can 
be man without having some consciousness of the Infinite. The 
holy men of old who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit were indeed inspired, but their inspiration consisted in 
realizing the divine meaning of the world with a power and vivid- 
ness that ordinary men never reach, or reach only in their best 
moments. And what is thus revealed in them, the truths with 
which they are inspired, are not unintelligible mysteries. They 
speak as they are moved, but what they utter is the highest 
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knowledge, and can seem unintelligible only to those who are un- 
able to enter into the fulness of its meaning. Hence faith must 
consist in elevation to the point of view of the elect of the race, 
and failure to reach this point of view must make our faith inade- 
quate. To commend faith because it blindly accepts what is de- 
clared to be unintelligible, is to degrade not to elevate it. The . 
faith which is higher than knowledge can only be knowledge in | 
its highest form. Like all medieval thinkers Dante holds that 
human reason is by its very nature conditioned, and therefore 
unable to comprehend the ‘‘mysteries’’ of faith. But a true faith 
can contain no ‘‘mysteries’” that are irrational, but only those 
which seem irrational to the mind which operates with inadequate 
ideas. It is therefore the task of philosophy, or theology, to 
prove that they are rational, and this can only be done by show- 
ing that in the knowledge of the finite the knowledge of the infi- 
nite is tacitly presupposed, though it is not brought to clear con- 
sciousness. Dante himself admits that reason can prove the ex- 
istence of God, though he adds that it cannot comprehend the 
inner nature of God. But to prove the existence of God is to 
show that He is manifested in all forms of existence, and a Being 
so manifested cannot be unknown, much less unknowable. It is 
instructive to see how in our own day the doctrine of the absolute 
limitation of the human intellect has by an inevitable dialectic 
issued in a thinly-veiled scepticism. Sir William Hamilton 
argued that, as to think is to condition, the Absolute is unthink- 
able. His follower Mansel went on to show that, whatever pre- 
dicate we attach to the idea of God, it breaks down in contradic- 
tion. Thus for us God becomes the Being of whom we can pre- 
dicate nothing. Mr. Herbert Spencer is therefore only drawing 
the legitimate inference when he maintains that of the Absolute 
we can only affirm pure being. But an Absolute of whom we 
can predicate nothing is for us nothing, and thus the very idea of 
the Absolute vanishes away, and the only reality is the Relative. 
The doctrine of the opposition of faith and knowledge is a peril- 
ous weapon to handle, and invariably wounds the hand which 
wields it. If Theology is to be a real defender of the faith, it 
must concentrate its efforts upon a purification of the traditional 
creed, and the elevation of it into a science, which like other 
sciences needs no external support. The medieval separation of 
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faith and reason virtually received its death-blow at the Reforma- 
tion, and if we are wise we shall abandon all attempts to retain 
it, and direct our efforts to the really fruitful task of exhibiting 
the essential rationality of the Christian conception of life. 

We have seen how Dante draws an absolute distinction be- 
tween faith and reason, maintaining that by the former we are 
carried beyond the limits of knowledge, and have therefore to be 
contented with a simple acceptance of truths which remain for 
us incomprehensibie. How impossible it is consistently to main- 
tain such an opposition becomes apparent from Dante himself, 
when he goes on to define the nature of God, 1.e., to make intelli- 
gible what he has declared to be unintelligible. God, he tells us, 
is one and eternal : himself unchangeable He is the cause of all 
the changes in the universe. In the perfect mirror of his intelli- 
gence all things are reflected as they really are, but He is not 
himself perfectly reflected in any. He is thus the absolute con- 
centration of Truth. The ‘good of the intellect” is to know 
Him, for to know Him is to know the Truth. He is the supreme 
Good, and all good contained in other beings is a reflection from 
Him, and is therefore finite and limited. Hence all created 
beings, in so far as they comprehend the good, strive to realize it, 
and in so striving they are seeking after God. In lower forms of 
being the yearning after God takes the form of a blind desire, in 
the higher creatures it is expressed as love. As the sun illumi- 
nates all things, so the glory of God suffuses the whole universe, 
but in varying degrees of completeness. The love of God is re- 
vealed in all things, but it shines most clearly in the higher intel- 
ligences. In God knowledge is absolutely complete : in the 
“great volume” of his intelligence all is perfectly known, and 
therefore in his mind there is no process. In Him there is no 
‘here’ or ‘there’, no ‘before’ or ‘after’ : all is an eternal ‘now’. 
As God is infinitely perfect, there i1s in Him an absolute har- 
mony of Knowledge, Will and Power, just as heat and light 
perfectly interpenetrate and coincide in a ray of sunlight. 
Though God is absolutely one, He is in three persons. “‘ In 
the profound and glorious substance of the high Light there 
appeared to me three circles of three colors and one potency : 
and the one seemed reflected by the second, as rainbow by rain- 
bow, and the third seemed fire, which from one to the other is 
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breathed forth in equal measure.” In this imperfect symbol 
Dante seeks to give some faint indication of the incomprehensible 
mystery of. the Trinity, for of more no human mind is capable. 
‘‘ Mad is he who hopes by reason to travel over the boundless 
way which holds one Substance in three Persons.” 

The creation of the world proceeded from the eternal Love of 
God. For, as nothing can add to the perfection of God, the act 
of creation is the spontaneous outflow of Love, which ever 
seeks to retlect itself in new loves. Before creation there was 
nothing, not even formless matter, but form and matter flashed 
into being together in a single instantaneous act of creation. 
Contemplating the whole hierarchy of forms in the Logos, the 
Creator knew all things ere they were created and loved them with 
the Son in the Spirit. Thus there came into being the nine 
heavenly spheres, in which his glory is most perfectly expressed, 
and by gradual descent the various orders of being, imenortal and 
mortal, until at last it almost fades away in mere accidental and 
transitory peculiarities. Every created thing is therefore a more 
or less perfect reflection of the Divine Being, and hence he who 
apprehends the order or scale of being cannot be altogether igno- 
rant of God. The only beings which are indestructible are the 
heavens, the angels and the rational souls of men; the first be- 
cause they have a peculiar matter of their own, the others be- 
cause they are pure forms. On the other hand, all things com- 
posed of the elements, as well as the soul in its lower forms as 
nutritive or vegetative and animal, imply the temporary union of 
matter and form and are therefore destructible. Dante's view of 
the relation of the various orders of being to God as the goal of 
all their striving is thus summed up. ‘The whole sum of things 
displays an order or scale of being, —a ‘form’ which makes the 
universe a reflection of God. Herein the higher creatures see 
traces of the eternal goodness, and this is the end for which the 
orderly arrangement of beings has been made. According to 
their rank in the scale of being all things tend by a path more or 
less direct to their primal source, moving onward through the 
vast ocean of being to different ports, in harmony with their pe- 
culiar nature.” Not only has divine Love fixed this scale of 
being, but it brings all things to their appointed goal, and 
were it not so the whole universe would fall into chaos. Yet, 
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though God foresees and orders all things, man as a rational 
being is endowed with freedom or self-determination. 

Even this imperfect statement of Dante’s conception of God 
and of the relation of the various orders of being to God as their 
beginning and end is enough to indicate the substantial truth of 
his doctrine. To the man who lived in such a faith life could not 
be otherwise than earnest and noble. Nevertheless, the theology 
of Dante is nowhere put to so severe a strain as in its effort to 
express the nature of God and his relation to the world of finite 
beings. This was inevitable, because the Christian idea of God 
seems to combine conceptions which the understanding in its 
ordinary use regards as mutually exclusive. Thus Dante tells us 
that God is absolutely one and indivisible, while yet He contains 
in himself three absolutely distinct Persons. He is absolutely 
complete in himself before the creation of the world, but the in- 
finite Love which forms his very essence must express itself in the 
creation of finite beings towards whom his love is manifested. 
God orders all things, and yet man has absolute freedom of action. 


- Nor can the union of such apparently opposite predicates in a 


single conception be regarded as a mere attempt to do violence 
to all the laws of our intelligence ; it is the expression of an idea 
to which the human mind has been forced, in its effort to frame 
an adequate theory of the universe ; and unless we can justify it, 
we shall have to fall back in despair upon the virtual scepticism 
which denies that we can comprehend God at all, and thus leaves 
us with a conviction of the illusive character of all that we call 
knowledge. It is therefore of supreme importance to look beneath 
the form in which Dante expresses his thought to the permanent 
and universal truth which it embodies. That his thought is in- 
adequate in form is indicated by the fact that he continually takes 
refuge in a mystical symbolism ; for symbolism is just the expres- 
sion of a truth which is felt rather than comprehended. 

The inadequacy of Dante’s theology, like that of his master 
Aquinas, of which indeed it is mainly a summary, arises from his 
attempt to express the Christian idea of God in Aristotelian, Neo- 
platonic and Jewish formulae. He adopts the Aristotelian con- 
ception of God as the “unmoved mover” ; the Being who, existing 
apart from the world in isolated self-completeness, acts upon it 
from without and is thus the “first cause” of all its changes. The 
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importance of such a conception as a first step towards the true 

idea of God is not to be denied. When we contemplate the 
‘ changes of finite things, we inevitably seek for an explanation or 
cause of them, and a final explanation can never be found by 
simply going back along the series of changes, since each of those 
changes again requires a new cause to account for it. Yet this is 
the point of view from which the scientific consciousness regards 
the world, and hence it is not unfair to say that science as such can 
never give a final explanation of things. This is virtually con- 
fessed by Mr. Herbert Spencer, when, having argued that our 
solar system has been evolved from a primeval nebular matter, 
he tells us that we can go no further, but must simply accept this 
primeval matter as a fact. We may accept it as a fuct, but we 
cannot accept it as a final exf/anation ; and, unless we can satisfy 
ourselves with Mr. Spencer’s ‘ inscrutable mystery,” we are 
forced to seek for a more adequate explanation than he has given 
us, or any scientific theory can furnish. When, therefore, it is 
maintained that the true cause or explanation of the changes in 
the world presupposes a cause which is not itself one of those 
changes, the reasoning is undoubtedly sound. A cause which is 
uncaused, or a self-acting being, is a conception which the in- 
adequacy of the ordinary idea of cause compels us to adopt. This 
idea, in fact, is the basis of all purely monotheistic religions, which 
seize the truth that the explanation of the world must be sought 
in a Being whose nature is self-determined. But, while we admit 
that a self-determined Being is the necessary presupposition of 
all changes in the world, we must observe that such a Being is a 
cause only as He is active in the production of those changes. 
And this is what Monotheism, working with the conception of 
causality, actually affirms. So long, however, as we do not see 
all that is involved in the conception of a self-determined Being, 
we inevitably separate absolutely between that Being and the 
effects He produces. In other words, the cunception of cause 
and effect from which we started still survives in this way, that 
the cause and the effect are regarded as two distinct things. 
Hence we conceive of the self-determined Being as complete both 
before and after the effects which He produces, or, what is the 
same thing, we separate God from the world, and having done 
so, we can only affirm that they are related without being able to 
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comprehend how they can be related. Yet our feeling of their 
relation cannot be extinguished, and we attempt to satisfy our- 
selves with analogies which suggest a relation that explicitly we 
have denied. This is what Dante does. To supplement the im- 
perfection of the idea of God as the ‘“ unmoved mover,” acting 
externally upon the world, he falls back upon the Neo-platonic 
idea of successive emanations proceeding from God and yet leav- 
ing Him alone in his isolated self-completeness. The various 
orders of being are thus figured, not as manifestations of God, but 
after the analogy of reflections or images in a mirror. But a re- 
flection or image has no substantial reality. Such a metaphor 
merely conceals the unsolved contradiction involved in the con- 
ception of a Being who is self-determined in the sense of being 
self-complete apart from the activity which He exercises. If we 
are really to find God in the world we must be prepared to admit 
that the world is not something accidental, something which 
might or might not be, but is the necessary manifestation of God. 


It is not only, however, the Aristotelian conception of an 
“unmoved mover” which hampered the theology of Dante, but 
also the conception of creation, which he found in the old testa- 
ment, and which, as a faithful son of the Church, he never dreamt 
of questioning. For Dante, as for all medieval thinkers and for 
those who are still at the medieval point of view, the revelation of 
God was not a series of ever fullcr revelations, but a dogmatic 
statement of different aspects of one unchanging system of truth 
given at different times. Starting from this preconception, he 
failed to see that the revelation of God which is given in Christi. 
anity transcends the idea of creation and substitutes the more 
adequate idea of the world as the self-manifestation of the divine 
nature. The earlier Jewish conception of creation rests upon the 
idea that God is complete in himself apart from the world, and 
that the world rather conceals than reveals Him. Nor did Dante 
even see that the conception of God as creator is not identical 
with the idea of an ‘‘unmoved mover” which he had borrowed 
from Aristotle. The Aristotelian idea is merely that of a Being 
who directs the movements or changes of a world which already 
exists. I do not think it is correct to say that Dante “implicitly 
accepts” the ‘‘ eternity of matter,” as an able exponent of Dante 
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maintains*; but, in his continual use of the Aristotelian metaphor 
of the wax and the seal, he shows that he is not clearly aware of 
the distinction between a First Cause, or Former of the World, 
and a Creator. The confusion between these two conceptions 
may, however, be readily understood if we consider that they 
agree in conceiving of God as complete in himself apart from the 
world. 

There is, however, another side to Dante’s thought. Like 
Aristotle he finds among finite beings a graduated scale of exist- 
ence. All contain a spark of the divine nature, and are continu- 
ally striving towards their primal source. Now, if we fix our at- 
tention upon this aspect of Dante’s thought, it becomes obvious 
that it cannot be reconciled with the conception of God as purely 
external to the world. If in all beings there is a tendency to- 
wards the divine, it must be because the divine is immanent in 
them, unless indeed we suppose that this tendency is only appar- 
ent. From the point of view of an external Designer, or even 
Creator, finite beings can only be regarded as a dead mechanical 
product; whereas beings whose very nature is to tend beyond 
themselves, ever seeking for union with God, must contain in 
themselves, in more or less adequate form, the principle of Unity 
which is the very essence of existence. In other words, the idea 
of the immanence of the divine nature in all things, which Dante 
expresses in a pictorial way as a reflection in them of the glory of 
God, is compatible only with the idea that they are in some sense 
self-determined beings. This idea is most explicit in the conten- 
tion that man is a free being, for a free being cannot be the pass- 
ive medium or instrument of any other being. At the same time 
Dante insists, and rightly insists, that there can be no freedom 
which is exclusive of the infinity of God. But, as the idea of God 
as an external Artificer or Creator still survives in his mind, he js 
again forced to take refuge in metaphors which merely conceal 
the unsolved contradiction of his thought. The only conception 
which can at all adequately express the true relation of the finite 
and infinite is that of an organic or spiritual unity, in which the 
same principle which is present in God as the unity of the whole 
is also present as the ruling principle in each of the parts. From 
this point of view we can see that the world is no arbitrary pro- 


*Mr, Thomas Davidson in the Year Book of the American Dante Society for 1890-91: p. 58. 
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duct of the divine nature, but the expression of what that nature 
essentially is, and we can allow at the same time for the various 
degrees in which the different orders of being realize the principle 
of the divine. All beings contain the same essential principle, 
but only those beings who not only contain it but are capable of 
comprehending what it is, can properlv be said to be identical in 
their nature with God. And this conception also enables us to 
allow for the gradual process by which man attains to the con- 
sciousness of his unitv with God. For, only as he comes to the 
consciousness of the divine principle which is working in him 
does he truly understand himself. And as that principle essen- 
tially is the identity of all beings in their inner nature with all 
others, and therefore with God, man can find nothing absolutely 
foreign to himself ; every step in the comprehension of nature, 
every phase in the development of society, of art, of philosophy, 
is a fuller revelation of the perfect nature of God. The point 
where Dante comes nearest to this idea is when he seeks to ex- 
press the Christian conception of God as Love. For it is of the 
very-essence of Love to go out of itself and find itself in another. 
An absolutely self-centred Being, complete in himself apart from 
all other beings, cannot be defined as Love. That conception 
Dante cannot entirely get rid of, but he virtually transcends it in 
his interpretation of the doctrine of the Trinity, where he tells us 
that God brought finite beings into existence in order to find ob- 
jects in which his own nature should be reflected. If God's very 
nature is Love, He would not be himself were there no object in 
which his love is manifested ; in other words, the world is the 
necessary self-revelation of God, not the arbitrary product of his 
mere good pleasure. 


‘ Freundlos war der grosse Weltenmeister, 
Fiihlte Mangel, darum schuf er Geister, 
Sel’ge Spiegel seiner Seligkeit. 
Fand das hòchste Wesen schon Kein Gleiches, 
Aus dem Kelch des ganzen Wesenreiches 
Schiiumt 1hm die Unendlichkeit.” 


JOHN WATSON. 
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